PLUCKING    THE    PLUMS
^Wayne Railway and not a step behind Carnegie in chas-
ing the dollar.
The grand new steamship Etna was a palace compared
to the tiny sail-driven Wiscasset and the voyage eastward
a luxury in contrast to the seven storm-tossed weeks of
their westward journey fourteen years before. Pausing
but an hour or two in Liverpool, the party set out for
Dunfermline. As they approached their former home,
mother and son were in a ferment of excitement.
"Ah, there's the broom, the broom!" exclaimed Mar-
garet Carnegie in ecstasy when she caught her first
glimpse of Scotland's perennial shrub.
The Dunfermline relatives declared a three-day holi-
day to welcome back the travelers. Old neighbors and
friends crowded into Uncle George Lauder's shop in the
High Street to hear all about the Carnegie's American
adventures. "Ah," said one aged aunt when told that
Andrew was prospering, "then maybe you can return,
Andra, and open a store in the High Street/* She could
imagine no greater height to which an aspiring young
man could rise. Dunfermline seemed like a toy town to
Carnegie. Everything had shrunk to tiny proportions.
Carnegie was still weak and the excitement proved
too much for him. He came down with a fever and re-
mained in bed for six weeks in his uncle's home. George
Lauder's old-fashioned family physician had him bled.
Tom Miller and his mother took turns at nursing him.
Andrew's illness ended the visit. On the voyage home
the convalescent young man picked up and his strength
had returned when he landed once more in America.
Carnegie was glad to be back. He had many irons in
the commercial fire that needed looking after. He rea-
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